maids—and a few Greek sophists still lingered in the west. But Greek was ceasing to be the centre of the work of the grammarian and the rhetorician. None the less, Augustine laboriously acquired an elementary knowledge of it, and in later years he greatly improved his Greek. He handles the Greek text of Scripture with confidence in his writings ; though he says in the dialogue with Petilianus (in 398) that he * knows little or no Greek,' and admits in his De ^Trinitate (in. 1} that he is quite unable to read the works of the Greek fathers on the Trinity.1
The third and last stage of the ordinary Roman education-—I mean, setting aside the few who were sent from the provinces to the imperial schools at Rome — was the study of rhetoric. Charged with a more or less extensive knowledge of literature, history, and mathematics, the young pupil was passed on to the rhetorician for a severe
1 The claim that he ever learned Hebrew is quite indefensible. He point-, oat o::cc or twice the similarity of Punic and Hebrew, but he I!KS ni-t exhibit a knowledge uf more than an occasional greater t] inclination for the elements of Greek. But I study of Greek was already falling into decays secured the liberty to dispose of his property, which was rigorously denied to the unhappyinto the lands of the
